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Eleven 


This is Dek Unu Magazine In 

Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." 
Eleven Images from a single artist. 
Eleven artists in eleven solo issues 
each year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new 
photoartist in each issue. The artist's 
work and words are featured alone 
and in individual focus as the sole 
purpose for each issue of the 
magazine. Unlike other arts and 
letters magazines which might look 
for work from a variety of artists to 
support an editorial staffs theme, at 
Dek Unu, theme and imagery are 
always each artist’s own. 

Dek Unu seeks challenging, complex 
work that focuses and intensifies 
perception from artists who 
demonstrate accomplished technical 
craft and mature aesthetic vision. 
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Interview - Biljana Jurukovski 

How did you first come to know the Surma tribe? Ethiopia is a 
very long way from Australia! 

I was always a dreamer From a very young age, I was dreaming 
about faraway places and getting to know different cultures. I was 
always fascinated by the traditions and the traditional clothes of 
different cultures and loved learning about them On my first trip 
outside of the normal tourist destinations, in Punjab, I was so blown 
away by the colours, the street life, and their culture that I started 
thinking that I wanted to capture all of that and to share it with 
others At that time, it never struck me that later I would be doing 
what I’m doing today—traveling to some of the world’s most remote 
areas to photograph extraordinary cultures 

In 2014,1 came across the book, Before They Pass Away, by pho¬ 
tographer Jimmy Nelson and his mesmerizing images of tribal people 
trying to preserve their cultures. Although Nelson did not photo¬ 
graph the Surma tribe, his work in Ethiopia inspired my interest and 
research Who are these people? Do they still exist? How can I get 
there? In my research, I came across the Surma tribe The Surma 
tribe is one of the most artistic and colourful, with never-ending 
creations when it comes to decorating themselves In my eyes, they 
are the avant-garde of the tribal world, and I cannot stop admiring 
their imagination and creativity. 



Surma/Suri art seems both simple and sophisticated. 

The tribe resides on the border between Ethiopia and South Sudan 
in an area that remains isolated, mostly untouched by tourists due to 
the location, lack of amenities, and due to tribal conflicts. With no 



Western influences, the Surma tribe managed to create their own 
‘ Code of Beauty and Fashion," using only a few elements from 
Mother Nature They use colours from crushed rocks to paint their 
bodies and faces, while flowers, fruit, and branches are used for 
their hair decorations Body art is used to connect the people of 
the Surma/Suri tribe to their surrounding natural environment; it is 
believed by the tribe that if you are connected to your land you will 
live a long and prosperous life 

These are deeply-seen images, not candids or snapshots. 
They are formal but intensely intimate. 

Initially, on my first trip to Ethiopia, we did not spend enough time 
It was a quick visit to the Mursi tribe, and I just made snaps. The 
photos lacked eye contact and somehow showed no connection 
between myself and the other person Next trip was to Mongolia, 
where I actually stayed with families of Eagle Hunters. With more 
time, I was able to be part of the daily life of this people. It was a 
unique experience to witness the pride that the Kazakh eagle 
hunters have in their culture and tradition of hunting with trained 
golden eagles. 

But it was on the following trip, in September, 2016. to isolated, 
remote, civil war-ravaged areas of Angola, travelling with an 
anthropologist, that I started with a different style of photography 
To show the beauty of the people, their tradition of self-decoration, 
and their artistic skill, I decided to photograph them against a 
plain black background, allowing the colors to pop out and show¬ 
ing each person without distractions 

I was somewhat satisfied but something was missing, a void 
inside of me I knew. . had known for three years... that my next 
trip simply had to be back to Ethiopia to photograph the Surma 
tribe. I knew that, in order for me to settle down and stop thinking, 
the only way was to go to the tribe as soon as I could. This time I 
traveled by myself, with only a guide, driver, and armed guards. 
With no other people in the group, and with the freedom to spend 
time with the people, I wanted to make photos that captured their 
pure beauty as humans, arranging photo sessions the way I 
pictured them in my head. 


Armed guards! 

Both Ethiopia and South Sudan have historical and current histories 
of violence and conflicts and that is one the reason that, from a 
certain point in Ethiopia, I needed to take police escort with me while 
travelling and during my stay in the tribe. It is necessary to have 
armed security as the tribal conflicts are still present. The most 
important thing when you travel to such remote areas, where a lot of 
the tribes are armed, is to have the right person as a guide. In saying 
that, I must stress that it is important also for the world to see the 
other side of the tribal people, their beauty and their creativity in 
particular As an artist, I want to encourage the viewer to look beyond 
the poverty of many areas I travel to and I want provide a deeper look 
at a world which is rarely seen or talked about. 



Yet you've succeeded in developing a clearly-visible level of 
trust with your subjects. How? 

How do l do it... I become one of them, I jump, I shout, I laugh, I 
hug! I kiss the people I tell them how beautiful they are. I have sat 
on cow shit so many times that I have the big patch on my pants, 
and they laugh at me too. I become one of them. 

The most important thing in building up relationships, I believe, with 
anyone, but particularly with tribal people, is showing respect. I say, 
’You need to strip yourself completely naked from your ego, your 




titles, who you are. You need to put them on a pedestal and 
appreciate their acceptance." 

On the first day when I arrived in Kibish (the area where the 
Surma tribe resides) and as we were setting the tents, there 
were few local guys helping us and I could see that they 
were talking with my guide. In few minutes, my guide came 
over to tell me that there was a wedding ceremony planned 
and that we could be part of that and they would allow us to 
photograph. 1 was so excited and off I went to grab a 
camera to be ready to start taking photos. But, then, I 
started to think ..is this right? I had just arrived and right 
away 1 only wanted to take photos At that moment, I put my 
camera away and started sharing what real people share... 
vibrations, invisible but palpable I started dancing. I 
became one of them l adjusted myself to them. I showed 
them a respect As the trust grew, a shared understanding 
of the project developed later on. They accepted me and 
here I was, in a way, showing respect, respecting their 
culture by trying to fit in, but with intent so pure and real 
that they could feel it. Putting the camera away and show¬ 
ing that genuine respect made my life much easier in the 
next few days 



In traveling, I must have a translator/guide with me, but I find that 
body language and other ways of communicating are just as impor¬ 
tant. Sitting around together, eating together, I showed them photos 
from my own family. I also took a Polaroid camera with me and 
made pictures of the people, especially mothers with children, and 
left the pictures with them. On my second trip, I also brought photos 
from my previous trip and made a "gallery” exhibition for the tribe so 
they could see themselves and keep the photos after the show. 



What is daily life like for the Surma people? 

Daily life of the tribe is very different from our Western way of living. 
Many generations live under one roof. There are no amenities like 
running water or electricity. The livelihood of the Surma people is 
based in agriculture — eating mostly barley and maize in porridge 
form — with cattle among their most prized possessions. Cows are 
very important to the Surma - economically, socially, symbolically - 
and at times they risk death to protect their herd. Neighbouring 
families or even entire tribes sometimes go to war over cattle. 

Surma men are also judged by how many cattle they own; the 
average married male owns between 30 and 40 cows. Men are not 
allowed to marry until they have a sufficient number to start paying 
the bride-wealth. Cows are given to a prospective wife’s family after 
the initial wedding ceremony. To praise their cattle or mourn their 
deaths, the Surma sing songs for them. 


And what is daily life like for a photographer, a "foreigner" 
among the tribespeople? 

Challenging, especially for a Westerner. We are so used to 
having running water and electricity in our own countries, and all 
of a sudden, you are in an area where you don’t have any of 
those basic commodities. Carrying cameras and equipment is 
extremely physically demanding, and you always need to be 
prepared and to carry extra equipment, food, medications. You 
operate from the point of “in case something happens, I need to 
have that.” We earned absolutely everything with us; from water 
to cooking equipment—you name it, we had it. In saying all the 
above, I must admit, regardless of the challenges, I do love it. 



Talk about "beautification." Men? Women? Everyone? 
What's is all about? 

Body painting and scarification are a strong part of the Surma 
culture. Piercing ear lobes and inserting lip plates are quite 
common too. At puberty, young women have ear lobes 
pierced. Once pierced, an ear lobe is stretched by clay circle 
plates placed in the hole. With time, each plate is replaced by 
a slightly larger one. Surma people pride themselves on their 
scars and how many they carry. Women perform decorative 
scarification by slicing their skin after lifting it with a thorn. The 



men traditionally scar their bodies to mark having killed someone 
from an enemy group. Body painting is used as a method of self 
expression. Various colours, patterns and designs are used to 
designate position, to celebrate rituals, to ward off illness, and to 
attract the opposite gender. Surma people only use natural materials 
obtained from the local environment, which is believed to further 
enhance the relationship between the tribe and their natural world 
and to create a soulful connection. Most of the time, ochre is used for 
body paintings, as well as white kaolin, limestone and ash. 

What about your photo training? Academic? Auto-didact? 

I’m a self-taught photographer with no formal education in photog¬ 
raphy; however, photography has been my passion and I have 
committed myself to learning in my free time through reading, 
researching the work of other photographers, and practising the art. 

It been a very interesting and challenging journey of self-discovery 
through photography, a journey where fear has been defeated by 
curiosity, passion, and love, a journey where I found beauty in 
places where most of people would not think it could be found. 

Influences? Game-changers? Who gets a shout out as a 
motivator or example? 

As I mentioned previously, for me the decisive moment was when I 
came across the book, Before They Pass Away, by Jimmy Nelson. 
That book has completely changed my life and I never imagined 5 
years ago that I would be doing what I’m doing today. 

What do you hear in reaction to your photography? Most 
people must "like/love/wow" your images. 

Different people will react in different ways; however, most of the 
people love the way I present the subjects in the photos. I must say 
that there are also viewers that can be quite critical and comment 
that some of the photos contain nudity, even though that is the way 
they live, their culture, and their traditions. I always say: “I don’t see 
nudity...I only see art and tribal people using the body as a canvas to 
express their creativity.’’ I want to share my stories through 
photography, stories that go beyond the world of poverty, beyond the 
fear of the unknown places; I want the world to see the beauty, the 
creativity, and the pride of the tribal people. 


Equipment? Special gear or software required? 

I carry two full-frame Nikons, D750 and D810 and use either 
Tamron SP 24070 F2.8 Di VC USD G2 or Tamron SP 70-200 F2.8 
G2 most of the time. I mainly use natural light with a reflector. I 
shoot RAW and develop in Lightroom, but I try to get the best 
results in the camera so I can spend minimal time on post 
production I carry assorted backdrops but mostly use the black 
and grey/white ones that I used for this portfolio. 

What’s next? Plans or projects in the near future? 

I have plans for solo exhibitions in 2020, and I’m working on my 
coffee table book which I’m hoping to finish off in the next few 
months. It is never easy trying to balance a full-time job, a 
family, and working on photography projects. I have also been 
selected as part of team from Jimmy Nelson foundation for 2020 
for a project that will be researching and documenting the 
world's last indigenous cultures from the participant personal 
perspective. 

Thank you so much for your images and your message. 

I was born and raised in Macedonia, a country with a very strong 
cultural and a tradition that was deeply embedded in my mind 
from a very young age. When I was 21,1 immigrated to Australia, 
which is a very multicultural country, and I guess there I started 
branching out and getting familiar with many different cultures. I 
strongly believe in my motto “We can only enjoy this wonderful 
world full of beauty, charm, and diversity if we decide to 
appreciate and cherish our differences ". 

What a pleasure, Biljana! How do we stay in touch? 

Contact me at: 

www.tribalmuse.net -website 
info@tribalmuse.net -email 

tribal_muse-gallery -Instagram 
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